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THE WAR LORD IN PEACE A hee 


The Kaiser greets his son, Prince August William, in the hunting field at Doberitz near Berlin. Judging by the prince’s attitude one would imagine that 
- the Kaiser inspires as much respect and awe in his family as he does in his subjects 


is) a 
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PRINCESS HELENA 


Daughter of Friedrich Ferdinand Duke of Schleswig- 
whose marriage 


Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, 
Prince Harald of Denmark is announced 


The European Opportunist. 

HE probability of trouble 
in the Near East is hap- 
pily dying away, and now 
rumour in financial circles 

credits that unrivalled opportunist, 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, with having 
made a million of money over the 
effect which his recent actions have 
had on the stock markets. It is a 
smart bit of business to seize a 
kingdom, but when on the top of 
that drastic step a man can take 
advantage of the insecurity of his 
newly-acquired position and the 
conseguent fluctuation in the prices 
of European securities it bespeaks a 
very high order of intelligence of a 
modern description. 


Woman at her Best. 


NM dile. Denis Emile Zola, who 
3 was married last Wednesday 
in Paris to M. Maurice le Blond, a 
young writer and secretary to M. 
Clemenceau, has another interest 
other than being a daugliter of the 
distinguished French novelist. She 
is one of the two children which 
Zola had by Madame Rozerot, and 
Madame Zola’s action in adopting 
these illegitimate children of her 
late husband has caused an out 
burst of admiration all over France. 
After the service the mayor, ad- 
dressing the bride, spoke of her 
‘two mothers”—her mother by 
blood and the other, “even more 
truly a mother if that could be ”’-— 
and he only echoed what all France 
had long felt. The action was a 
noble one worthy of a noble woman. 
Such greatness places woman in a 
far higher position in the mind of 
man than if she merely possessed 
the vote, and makes one glad to 
know that in this world there 
are other women more worthy of 
the name than the tireless Sulfra- 
gettes, 


Women and Smoking. 
At a time when the prohibition of 

juvenile smoking .is the question of 
the day it is the moment to consider how 
far the nicotine habit is going with persons 
of both sexes. There once was a time 
when smoking under any circumstances 
was considered objectionable, and the 
habit was indulged in with the same 
stealth as ladies formerly used to smoke 
cigarettes in their boudoir. Now a man 
who eschews the weed is looked upon as 
something of a social curiosity. Until 
quite recently it was considered the height 
of bad form to smoke in the presence of 
ladies ; now nobody encourages the habit 
more than women do themselves. The 
Deity, it is said, first made man, then He 
made woman ; then He wasso sorry for man 
that He made tobacco. Now the divine 
comfort is shared by both sexes alike, and 
the prejudice against the woman smoker 
is dying out. Only the esthetic continue 
to protest. A woman, they say, with a 
cigarette has the look of a demi-mondaine. 
And if she now smokes cigarettes, will not 
the day dawn when husband and wife will 
share their pipe together and the first kiss 


*° of love smell horribly of tobacco ? 


THE DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA 


That her Majesty is a woman of spirit is evident from the fact that 
one of her chief recreations is wrestling with the ladies of the Court. 
In her palace is a vast apartment set aside for the practice, and each 
afternoon she has a turn or two with her attendants. Some time ago 
it was suggested to the Empress that fencing would be a variation. 
Her Majesty agreed to the proposal, and a European drill-sergeant 
was engaged. But the first lesson settled the Empress’s views. 
Fencing was too tame. After the demonstration she went up to the 
instructor, took his foil from him, flung it to the other end of the 
room, and seized the sergeant. After a stiff tussle she made him 

touch the ground with both shoulders : 
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PRINCE HARALD OF DENMARK 


Third son of the King of Denmark, whose marriage to 
Princess Helena is announced. Prince Harald, who is 
a nephew of Queen Alexandra, was born in 1876 


A Horrible Experiment. 
n America vivisection appears to 
have reached an advanced and 
horribly acute stage if we are to 
believe the news that the authorities 
of Washington have allowed ten 
consumptive children to be inocu- 
lated with the germs of human 
and bovine tuberculosis for the 
purpose of discovering from whence 
the original affection was derived. 
The experiment, we read, was 
watched over by the members of 
an august body of scientists who 
call themselves the International 
Tuberculosis Committee. We won- 
der if England was represented, and 
by whom ? 


A Limit Wanted. 
eally it is time that some limit 

was placed upon these’ghastly 
experiments of scientific inquirers 
or the brutal and horribly cruel 
operation, confined at present . to 
dogs and guinea pigs, will eventu- 
ally be continued on unfortunate 
human beings. Surely public opinion 
is not so callous but that some 
formal protest might be raised 
against ules SO- called investige itions. 
The Dewane: Hingress. 
‘The Dowager Empress of China, 

whose photograph is given on 
this page, is, contrary to the gener] 
impression, a youthful and good- 
looking Oriental. She is devoted to 
her son, the Emperor, whose policy 
she so thoroughly controls, and is 
very popular among the charming 
little Chinese princesses who form 
her entourage. Her great hobby is 
collecting clocks, of which she has 
thousands of all sorts and kinds. 
Indeed, the room where she often 
receives her visitors is lined with 
hundreds of them all keeping perfect 
time, and the sound of their ticking 
is like a mechanical beehive. 
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Town and Out. 


The Royal Baby Soldier. 
With all the ceremonial befitting such 

an event the baby Prince of 
Asturias has been enlisted in the rst Com- 
pany of the 1st Battalion of the King of 
Spain’s Foot Regiment. The one-year-old 
soldier wore the uniform of the regi- 
ment correct in every detail and was 
carried by his mother, Queen Victoria. 
His “ get-up ” only dillered from that 
of the ordinary soldier in that he 
wore the famous Order of the Golden 
Fleece and the large crosses of the 
Order of Carlos III. and [sabella 
the Catholic. The order for the 
enrolment was duly drawn up by 
the Minister for War and signed by 
King Alfonso, who is commander- 
in-chief of the regiment. In it the 
youngest soldier in the Spanish 
Army is designated “a bachelor and 
unable to read or write.” He there- 


MR. ALBERT SPALDING 


One of the finest musicians of the perfect French school: of yiolin 
work. A particularly remarkable point about Albert Spalding's playing 
is the masterful force of his interpretation, the sympathy of his 
conception, and the breadth and sonority of his tone. 
On the occasion of 
Mr. Spalding’s concert at the Bechstein Hall recently, with the usual 
classical programme upon which he must be congratulated for always 
providing, it was a pleasure to note that the young violinist continues 
to gain in his art, and it served to strengthen the opinion, now quite 
general in Europe, of the remarkable similarity between his style and 


the nobility of his inspiration touches the sublime. 


method and those of Joachim 


fore signed his enrolment with a cross, 
and the ceremony came to an end when 
the baby soldier had succeeded, alter several 
unmilitary evolutions of his chubby hand, 
in giving his assembled superior officers 
the proper military salute. 


Motor Dangers Not so Great as they Seem. 
“[ here were ten more persons killed and 

eighty-four injured by motor omni- 
buses last year than the year before, while 
the light cars killed sixteen persons and 
injured 259 more than in the previous 
year. All of which goes to prove that 
either the public are abnormally slow in 
learning the lesson of the modern road or 
else the popularity of the car has led those 


diiving them to be more careless of human 
life than heretofore. Of course, the timid 
person can take fright at the above 
statistics just published, but when it is 
shown, as did the Police Commissioner’s 
report last year. that all horse-drawn 


MRS. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


vehicles are fast dying out, 
then these figures are not so 
dreadful as might at first be 
imagined. Each yearstatistics 
prove that hansoms, horse 
omnibuses, and horse trams are 
disappearing by thousands, 
and that ina few years only 
the old-fashioned growler will 
remain for the conveyance of 
nervous old ladies and the 
carting of luggage, for which 
they are unrivalled. 


The Afghan National Anthem. 
very now and again it 
happens that the mother 
country hears of and laughs 
over some humorous incident 
that has occurred in some 
remote part of her Empire, 
which, however, may have 
occasioned no little worry at 
the time of its happening. 
This is one. Last year when 
the Ameer of Afghanistan 
visited India the foreign de- 
partment for various reasons 
wished to put forth its best 
efforts to do him honour. 
Among other little amenities he was given 
the title of ‘‘ His Majesty ” instead of “ His 
Highness,” which was previously his desig- 
nation. This led to the question as to 
whether he should be greeted with the 
strains of “ God Save the King” as the 
Afghans have no national anthem, and the 
foreign department was greatly exercised 
about the matter; so much so that it was 
eventually referred to the Commander-in- 
Chief to settle. Lord Kitchener’s dis- 
posal of it was characteristically sum- 
mary. ‘‘Whatdoes it matter?” he said, 
“ Play a bar or two of some rather slow 
pompous music. Who’ll know the differ- 
ence?” It was felt that “a bar or 
two” was rather a meagre dish to set 


In Brahms 
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Made her first public speech at the opening 
of the three-days’ bazaar at tke Horticultural 
Hall in aid of the Browning Settlement 


before a king, but ‘‘ He-who-must-be- 

obeyed” had sent forth lis decree, and 

so whenever the guard of honour pre- 

sented arms the band played the first 

eight bars of the slow march from Scipio, 

Now the Indian papers are all talking of 
the weird beauty of the Afghan 
national anthem. 


To Be or Not to Be. 
The Abruzzi marriage has cropped 
up again, and once more the 
United States are in a turmoil. 
To-day the wedding is announced. 
To-morrow it will not take place. 
To-day the bridegroom-elect is on 
his way to see his fiancée. To- 
morrow we learn that she has 
refused him. Most people can make 
nothing out of all this pother, and 
personally most people are not over- 
much interested either. At. present, 
at its most thrilling, the situation 
can best be described as a trifle 
vague. We gather that the mar- 
riage has been broken off indefinitely 
but will shortly be so'emnised. 


Franco-British Awards. 


A geld medal and diploma have 

been awarded by the adjudi- 
cators at the Iranco-British Exhi- 
bition to Coleman’s Wincarnis. 
This firm has also been recently 
appointed contractor to the War 
Office and Royal Army Medical Corps. 
The well-known firm of John Barker and 
Co., Kensington, has also been awarded 
a gold medal for furniture. Of parti- 
cular interest is the announcement of 
the special sale of chairs which began 
yesterday (Tuesday), 


THE EAST AT THE FEAST 


At Colchester’s famous oyster feast. The Chinese 
ambassador and (behind him) the Sultan of Zanzibar 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


BY THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, and 
BRISBANE, without transhipment, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO. 
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AIETY THEATRE, Manager, Mr. Grorce Epwarpes. 
Every Evening at 8.0. Mea ran Edwardes's New Production. 


A. 
A Musical Play. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE. Mr. H. B. Irvine. 
“THE LYONS MAIL” ats45. “‘' THE SERGEANT OF HUSSARS” at 8.15. 
Mr. H. B. IRVING. Miss DOROTHEA BAIRD. 


Pox Office 10 till 10.. Telephone 6867 Gerrard. Seats may be reserved from 10s. 6d. to Is. 6d. 
Unreserved Entire Pit (2s. 6d.) and Gallery (1s.) Matinees, WEDS. & SATS. at 2.15. 


[.ONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE. ~*"~ DAY IN PARIS,” the Greatest Ballet ever produced. 
LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, &c. 
“AFTER THE OPERA.” GORDON CLEATHER, BIOSCOPE, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. e Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


HVERES GOLE CLUB 15 Holes. 


OPEN OCTOBER 15TH TO MAY 15TH. 


Three minutes’ walk from Golf Hotel. 
GEORGE H. LOGAN, Secretary. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
For HEALTH 


i AG i © G Aa rescore. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (80 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


OSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaccs. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. ‘The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 

Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4a la 
carte or inclusive. &§#87~ Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwaBeE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—fFife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled’Héte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN, Proprietress. 


BRIDLINGTON.- Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


BRDLiNcTO! BT ayloris! Cafe: Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Harr, Proprietor. 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour, 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 

beautiful Monte district. ES a 

ARROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos. RILey. 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute's walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. 'Grams- ‘Grand.’ 'Phone: 1017. 


HARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the ‘‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 
ARROGATE.—White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. Excellent 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 


HARROGATE.— Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ** Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


L AMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. See the beauty spots of Warwickshire in Autumn; 
conveniently reached from all parts. Enlarged and re-modelled. Unique hunting quarters; 
largest stabling and garage in district. Telephone: 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS.—Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE. Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; Friday to 
Monday, £2 15s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Reitty Meap, Resident 
Proprietor. 


SCARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘‘The best of everything.” 
Apply MANAGERESS. 


SCARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


GCARBOROUGH.—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes, Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances TayLor & Sons, New Street. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week endat Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks- 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do, For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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AND THERE WITH CAMERA. 


TAU IR Je 


D. Knights Whitome 
MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL SHOOTING PARTY AT WEST DEAN PARK 


The names, from left to right, are: Back row—Major Ponsonby, Mr. F. de Murrieta, Lady Sarah Wilson, Marquis de Villalobar, Colonel Legge, Lord 

Kenyon, Prince Arthur of Connaught, Marquis de Soveral, Mr. William James, Miss Ralli, Earl of Shrewsbury, Viscount Bury; front row—Mrs. A. Sassoon, 

Mrs. G. Keppel, Mr. A. Sassoon, Hon. Mrs. Rochfort Maguire, Consuelo Duchess of Manchester, the King, Mrs. William James, Hon. Mrs. H. Stonor, 
Baroness de Brienen, Lady Savile, and Miss James 


OUT WITH THE RUFFORD 


WELL-KNOWN MEMBERS OF THE QUORN 
The Earl of Manvers (on left) and Mr. A. Merryfield 


On left Lady Augusta Fane and on extreme right Mr. John Cross 


CAMBRIDGE V. GUY'S HOSPITAL—GUY'’S GETS AWAY WITH THE BALL 


The Cambridge fifteen was beaten by Guy's Hospital at Honor Oak Park last week by four to three tries 
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Out. 


The names, re iding from left to right, are: 


THE LINDSAY-HOGG WEDDING 


Vandyse 


Back row—Miss Bruce Chalnor, Miss Glaze »rooke, Miss Cunliffe, Sir Lindsay-Hogg, Mr. Frank Fane Gladwin, 


Miss Fane Gladwin, Mr. L. M. Fane Gladwin, Miss Kathleen Boyle, Mr. Hamilton Fane Gladwin, Miss M. FitzGerald; seated—Lady Lindsay-Hogg, the bride, 
and Mrs. Fane Gladwin; in front—Miss Beryl Cumbridge Ware and Miss C. Lindsay-Hogg 


“* Boboy.” 

Lod Altnorp, whose Porat is given 
on this page, is probably one of the 

most popnlar Lord Chamberlains there has 


een fo many years and certainly the 
b fo many } d tainly the 
most immaculate in dress. Known and 
loved for years as “Bobby” Spencer in 


and out of the House of Commons he was 
always noticeable for his courtly old- 
world, manners and the brilliance of his 
fancy waistcoats. He is fifty-one years 
old and married the Hon. Margaret 
Bariag, the rst Lord Revelstoke’s daughter, 
whcse sad death occurred a few years ago. 
H¢ has, notwith- 
standing his 
ycuthful appear- 
aace, a family of 
six, three sons and 
three daugliters, 
who adore him. 
Lord Althorp was 
the product of 
Harrow and Trin- 
ity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was a 
most enthusiastic 
volunteer. 


Princess Mary as 
a Cook. 
uring the past. 
few months 
Princess Mary olf 
Wales has been 
receiving her first 
lessons in cooking 
and is said to dis- 
play remarkable 
aptitude as a cook. 
It is the desire of 
the Princess of On 
Wales that her 
daughter shall 
be thoroughly 
equipped in every 
domestic art as she herself was, and 
while staying at Abergeldie Castle the 
little Princess was sent into the kitchen 
every day for a short time to receive in- 
struction in the cooking of various joints, 
sweets, etc. Asked once by a friend what 
she liked best to cook her Royal Highness 
replied, “‘Things I can eat myself after- 
wards.” 


UP 
left is the Hon. C. S. Rolls with Mr. Wilbur 


IN AN AEROPLANE 


Wright in the latter's aeroplane at Le Mans. 
Rolls as is well known takes a keen interest in 
aerial navigation 


A Set-back for the Prince. 
pon many of the picnics that the 
Princess and her children enjoyed 
while in the Highlands this year Princess 
Mary was allowed, much to her delight, to 
make the cakes and sweets for the party. 
One of her brothers ventured to find fault 
one day with the cakes and to declare 
that “May made them very badly.” “I 
made those myself,’ was the quiet retort 
of the Princess of Wales, “and, of course, 
as you do not like them, you must leave 
them and eat bread and butter.” A reply 
which effectually silenced the grumbler. 


The Lord Chamberlain 
Mr. 
has just 


A Surprise for the Beefeater. 
olonel H. Ruggles Bri-e, who is in 
command of the 3rd Battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards at the Tower of London, 
is telling an amusing little ‘incident that 
happened the other day. Passing out of 
one of the gates was a tall, well set-up 
young fellow who as he passed the sentty 
shouldered his stick and saluted. “ How 


&0 


Lang fier the officers are 
VISCOUNT ALTHORP some distance from 
in his study. Viscount the Guards’ Club, 


Althorp is a half-brother of Earl Spencer and 
been appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Northamptonshire 


would that do for the army?” he asked a 
Beefeater standing by. ‘“ Capitally with 
a bit more training,” was the old man’s 
reply. “A young fellow like you ought to 
be in the Guards. Finest troops in the 
world.” “Thanks,” was the reply, “but 
I have just done two years’ service in the 
Guards of his Majesty the German Emperor, 
and I think that will about do for me. 
Good-bye.” 


Service in the Tower. 
Speaking of the Guards at the Tower 
recalls the fact that this is the favourite 
station in London 
for both officers 
and men of the 
brigade. Both 
Wellington Bar- 
racks and Chelsea 
Barracks are 
terribly cramped, 
but there is ample 
room at the Tower, 
where, as a young 
officer of the 
brigade put it the 
other day, “it is 
possible for the 
general and the 
staff of the London 
district to over- 
look us entirely 
and leave us to 
USE NESS 


A Disses 
he chief draw- 
back is that 


Pall Mall, with its 
well-known bay 
window, — which 
takes the place of 
the mess of the regiments of Guards stae 
tioned in London. However, this difficulty 
has been overcome in the ‘Yower by the 
kindness of the present governor, himself 
an old Guardsman, placing large and 
comfortable rooms at their disposal to 
serve as mess and ante rooms, where the 
officers have all the comforts obtainable 
and where they can entertain their friends. 
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“THE BELLE OF BRITTANY ” 
The Return of Mr. George Graves. 


MISS LILY IRIS MR. GEORGE GRAVES MISS MAUDI DARRELL 


As Mdlle. Denise de la Vire As the Marquis de St. Gautier As Toinette 


Foulsham & Banfield 
MISS MAUD! DARRELL AS TOINETTE AND MR. WALTER PASSMORE TOINETTE (MISS DARRELL) POSES FOR ARTISTS IN SEARCH OF 
AS BAPTISTE BOUBILLON LOCAL BEAUTY 


The production of ‘The Belle of Brittany’’—postponed on account of Mr. George Graves's indisposition—was produced last Saturday and very favourably 
received. Mr. Graves and Mr. Walter Passmore are the principal comedians, and Miss Ruth Vincent, Miss Maudi Darrell, and Miss Lily Iris are among 
the bevy of clever and charming actresses who go to make up a company that has made a successful bid for success in this bright musical play, 
written by Messrs. Leedham Bantock and P. J. Barrow, with music by Mr. Howard Talbot and Madame Marie Horne and lyrics by Mr. Percy Greenbank 
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THE REVERSE OF 
By the Hon. Mrs. FitzRoy Stewart. 


UT-AND-DRIED_ opinions follow 
us through life from the cradle to 
the grave. We heard them as 
children in our nurseries, they 

were taught us at school, and now they 
are served up with a piquant sauce in 
the columns of the halfpenny papers. 
For instance, the word, “children,” calls 
to mind a popular fallacy. Teachers and 
preachers are apt to tell us that our early 
years were the happiest and to paint in 
gay colours the joys of home, friends, and 
childish amusements ; and 
in our mind’s eye we can 
see the good little books of 
the seventies and eiglhities 
with their rough woodcuts 
of the ideal domestic life— 
parents and children and 
overloaded tea tables. But 
even in former days one or 
two clever writers broke 
down the barriers of con- 
vention. 


omeone who must be 


nameless once said, 
‘Childhood is an_ over- 


rated period,” and this saw 
points the moral with much 
precision. Then Charlotte 
Bronté in her deathless 
book, ‘“ Jane Eyre,” pictures 
the misery of a small girl 
who was -unloved§ and 
cruelly neglected. Later 
on a sad if less painful 
note was sounded by Miss. 
Florence Montgomery in! 
** Misunderstood,” = which 
came out in 1869, and only 
last year the self-same 
theme was dealt with by 
“ Rita” in her story of the 
sixties, “Saba Macdonald.” 


omesmall ones, of course, 
have a fairy-tale child- 
hood, but in most cases our 
early years are a chequered 
experience. Children are 
sensitive plants; they think 
and feel deeply, are often 
shy and self-conscious, and 
few of us give them credit 
for their soft hearts and 
quick perceptions. In 
writing this I can hear it 
said that modern children 
are never shy—in fact, are 
far too forward and self- 
assertive. But natures 
differ, and trembling lips 
and tearful eyes serve to 
show an intense sensibility. 
Then lessons are apt to 
be a nightmare; young heads ache, small 
brains are weak, and not every child can 
stand the test of hard study and keen 


competition. Even pleasures have their 
drawbacks. Parties and pantomimes may 


be a mixed delight ; not every child cares 
to dance, smart clothes often mean dis- 
comfort, and the making of new friends 
is apt to be a hard task to those who are 
devoid of social arts and have but little 
adaptability. The ordeal of school life is 
too weighty a subject for a short article. 
A"! in the matter of a girl’s first season 
the reverse of the medal may be 
studied to advantage. Many prettv fables 
have been written on this well-worn 


place five years ago. 


subject. The girl herself is pictured’ asa 
fairy princess, charming and_ perfectly 
gowned, who dines and dances, goes to 
races and the opera, is admired by all the 
world, and receives a proposal of marriage 
every five minutes. But such romantic 
tales are far removed from reality. Of 
course, if a young comer-out chances to 
be extremely handsome or fantastically 
rich she may walk the primrose path, be 
féted and flattered, and perhaps be a bride 
at the end of her first season. ‘I do so 


THE VISCOUNTESS CRICHTON 


Wife of Viscount Crichton, eldest son of the Earl of Erne, whose marriage took 
The Viscountess Crichton was Lady Mary Cavendish Grosvenor, 
daughter of the Ist Duke of Westminster. She has one daughter, the Hon. Mary 


Kathleen, who is three years of age 


want to be married, for then I can wear a 
tiara,” was the up-to-date remark of a 
typical débutante. 


Bt in real truth the average girl has a 

more rosy time when she has seen 
her third or fourth London season. Girls 
go one better than they did a decade ago, 
but the young person’s lot is even now 
not always desirable. She is expected to 
be passive rather than active, to smile and 
hold her tongue, to have a complexion 
but no opinions, to marry well but never 
to angle fora husband. And she has as 
deadly rivals.the whole tribe of smart 
young—and middle-aged—married women, 
for these have cash and credit, are [ree to 
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do, say, and wear what they like, and are 
also dead set on plucking from her the 
partners, for a dance and for life, that 
should be her rightful heritage; and these 
mature charmers hold the fort and keep 
their place as beauties for at least two 
generations. In fact, society seems now 
divided into girls, young married women, 
and old ladies who are great-grand- 
mothers. And this, by the way, affects 
the birth rate as the number of men who 
marry women much older than themselves 
has increased of late ina 
marked manner—the case 
of Lady Castlewood and 
Harry Esmond is a com- 
mon one in the London 
of to-day. 


te 


hen a modern débutante 
has her social draw- 
backs. Boys and girls dine 
together before dances, but 
an average “ flapper” is 
seldom invited to a smart 
dinner, and when she _ is 
must often feel herself a 
spoil-sport and an unwel- 
come check to the full flow 
of racy conversation. And 
as regards sport she may 
go with a party to Ascot 
and Goodwood but is not 
often to be seen at San- 
down, Kempton, the Derby, 
or Newmarket. Good balls 
are scarce, and at smart 
dances given for royalty 
she often has to watch the 
married lot dance and her- 
self play the part cf a 
wallflower. 


Kipling put the affair 

in a nutshell in his 
clever poem, “My Rival” ; 
and she even fails to meet 
her Prince Charming as 
the scrappy and chétif boys 
whom she sees at parties 
by no means answer to 
this description. ‘Then as 
to the political crushes to 
which she may be invited, 
these mean a hot’ room 
full of faded women wear- 
ing their ‘fenders,’ some 
oldish clubmen, and a 
crowd of unknown poli- 
ticians. This is often all 
she knows of society, and 
what can be duller and 
drearier to a slip of a girl 
in her first season ? 


Lallie Charles 


& ti it 


ut when “sweet seventeen’ rises to 
“sweet -and - twenty’? our young 
person gets a much larger measure of 
freedom. She will be invited to luncheon 
and dinners by herself, a married sister 
or friend takes her about, and fathers, 
brothers, and cousins are apt to be pressed 
into the service. In these days women 
mature early, and a girl in the later 
twenties, especially if she has money and 
position, seems to take quasi rank as a 
smart society matron. Certain it is that 
an everyday girl, neither beauty nor 
heiress, gets a less good time when she 
first comes out than she does later on 
when she knows the ropes and can play 


her part to better advantage. 
(To be continued next week) 
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ROYALTIES AT RECREATION. 


THE KAISER AND HIS SONS AS SPORTSMEN 


(Reproduced above are two interesting pictures of (on the left) the German Emperor at a recent meet at Doberitz near Berlin. On the right is to be seen 
‘a group including the Crown Princess and Prince August William, whose marriage took place last week. The names of the group, reading from left to 
right, are: Prince Oscar, the Crown Princess Cecilie, Prince August William, and Prince Joachim 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN AT A.SHOOTING PARTY 


These snapshots of King Alfonso and Queen Victoria are among the first taken since their return to Spain from these shores, They were obtained on the 
‘occasion of a recent hunting and shooting party given in honour of their Majesties’ visit to the Archduke Frederick of Austria at Halbetheron in Austria- 
Hungary. The photograph on the left shows the King (seated) at a shooting party; that on the right is Queen Victoria of Spain with the Queen-Mother 
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THE REMARKABLE RENAISSANCE OF IRVINGISM. 


HE actor’s life is essentially a pass- 
ing gleam; that is why he gets 
such an inordinate amount of 
praise during his lifetime, for 

posterity can only say amen to the verdict 
of his contemporaries. Thus when Henry 
Irving was laid to rest in the Abbey on 
that sad October day three years ago 
many spectators felt that the last word 


had been said. That may have been 
true with regard to his actual acting, 
but it was particularly wrong in regard 


to his fame, just as his eclipse at 
the Lyceum had been quite tem- 
porary, the actor emerging into a 
higher fulfilment of the art to which 
he. ee sacrificed his life. 


% ut 


An now the Spleoe that was 

his in life has reappeared with 
wonderlul brilliance within the last 
week or two, for the publication (by 
the Longmans) of Mr. Brereton’s 
definitive “ Life of Henry Irving”’ 
synchronises with the appearance “of 
Irving’s elder son as a manager on 
his own account at the Shaftesbury, 
and that, too, in a part which Sir 


Henry had aiadle his own. Add to 
this the issue of Miss Ellen Terry’s 
characteristically indiscreet auto- 


biography and Irvingism seems the 


dominant theatre note of the 
moment. 
Brecon has returned to a 


M« favourite topic of his with a 
zest that has increased with the 
passing of the years and with a 
complete knowledge that nothing 
but: his subject’s death could have 
brought him, for Irving had a reti- 
cence which had to be respected. 
He has produced a book which will 
never be superseded as an account 
of the public career of Henry 
Irving. There may be studies of 
Irving asa personality; there may 
be criticisms of his work as an actor ; 
but for a straightforward- account 
of what he actually did in the 
theatre, how he did it, and what it 
cost him in pounds, shillings, and 
pence there is no getting behind 
this monumental work. 


ra 


t may, however, be questioned 
whether any personal book on 
Irving will ever be more than the 
veriest glimpse, for one is inclined 
to believe Miss Terry that he was a 
singularly aloof man who lived on 
his own peaks and silences, showing 
the innermost heart of him to few, 
if any, of the troops of friends and 
acquaintances whom-he gathered 
around him and _ never forgot 
during the course of his long and 
loyal life. Whether there was any- 
thing really to divulge one can 
never know. All that those who 
came most closely into contact with 
him saw was a personality of extreme 
dignity, its austerity softened by the 
graciousness of a great gentleman, its 
strenuousness made possible by an inhe- 
rent sense of the comedy of all il lings. 


As an actor Irving came to itis task as 
. hardly a single living English player 
has done; that is to say, he knew his art as 
a business, gained from the experience of 
playing well on to 700 different parts. 
Just think of it! But he was no mechanic ; 
he always had the sense of the stage in 


his soul, especially that grasp of its 
mystery ‘which is symbolised most ob- 
viously i in the curtain, and I have heard 
Mr. Gordon Craig say again and again 
that an encyclopzedia could be written 
about Irving’s entrances on a stage. They 
were all different and they were all well 
thought out, although the audience never 
for once detected the midnight oil about 
them. That was where Irving’s consum- 
mate sense of artistry came in. He did 
not always produce remarkable plays; 


Foutsham & Banpeld 


MISS FANNIE WARD 


As Fanny in Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's new play at the Aldwych 


the curtain would rise on a_ perfectly 
negligible scene or on a crowd of actors 
who were not protagonists. All might 
be confusion and shapelessness, but 
when that marvellous figure of his first 
appeared with its unforgettable face and 
its immense sense of dignity the inchoate 
mass took the shape of life. That was a 
great gilt, yet it would not have borne 
the fruit it did but for the endless work 
which Miss Terry has characterised as the 
abiding impression of her association with 
the Lyceum. 
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M: Brereton has patiently shown us 

every brick and beam of the struc- 
ture that Irving spent his life in raising, 
and the dramatic student of the future 
must have this book at his right hand 
with its facts and figures, its list of parts, 
its minute, skilfully-arranged detail, as a 
faithful guide to the most remarkable 
chapter in the history of the Victorian 
theatre. Iarely if ever has the biography 
of an actor and the history of a theatre 
combined been produced with so much 
care. The best recognition of the 
achievement is the fact that the first 
large edition was exhausted within 
a few days of its publication. 


[2 addition to this record we have 

the son to bear testimony to the 
individuality, not to say the ae 
syncrasy, of the father. Mr. B. 
Irving has brought to bear on ie art 
forces that his father never knew. 
He has had the advantage (or at 
any rate the experience) of a uni- 
versity and subsequently of a law 
training. He hasshown that he has 
a sense of literature (denied by some 
critics to his father), but the out- 
standing feature of his career is his 
inherent sense of the stage. Rarely 
has a son followed his father with 
ereater appropriateness than Mr. H. 
B. Irving. He is, in the first place, 
extraordinarily like his father physi- 
cally, and he shares his high sense 
of sardonic comedy which distin- 
guished his father’s work without 
belittling the value of the art of 
make-believe. 


t was never my fortune to see Sir 
Henry play in The Lyons Mail, 

but instinctively I know what it must 
haye been like’ by seeing the son in 
it, especially in the character of 
Dubosc, which is instinct with a 


high sense of the strange art of 
diablerie. Wound the corner at the 


Empire we get a ballet (A Day in 
Paris) in which the apache figures 
but not to the same grim purpose 
as Dubosc. Contrasted with that 
is the youthful innocent, Lesurques, 
whom he distinguished from the 
villainous double with great in- 
genuity. He is supported by Mr. 
Frank Tyars (who figured in the 
first Lyceum production of 1877); 
Mr. Charles Dodsworth, excellent as. 
Choppard; and by Miss Dorothea 
Baird as Dubosc’s victim, Janette. 
Altogether the revival of The Lyons. 
Mail isa rare tribute to the actor 
who breathed the breath of life into: 
its old bones, for although much 
of it is distinctly old-fashioned (the 
play was written so long ago as. 
1850) its two big parts offer great 
opportunities for the actor. 
te 


“This, of course, is only one of the 

paternal voles which H. B. has in 
his growing repertoire. He has played 
The Bells with great success on tour 
and will doubtless give us the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him in his father’s part at 
the Shaftesbury, where he is proving. 
conclusively that it would have been 
quite a mistake for him to have donned 
any other wig (as he originally intended 
to have done) than that which is meant 
to go with sock and buskin and the 
footlights. 
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A PLAY WHICH WILL INTEREST HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS FANNIE WARD AS FANNY AND MR. LESLIE FABER AS VERNON 


Who are playing in ‘‘Fanny and the Servant Problem,” ‘a quite possible play,” by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, at the Aldwych Theatre. Miss Ward acts with 
charm and humour in her part of the variety ‘‘star"’ who has secretly married Lord Bantock, enacted by Mr. Faber. Altogether ‘‘Fanny and the Servant 
Problem” is an amusing play, and a strong cast ably supports Miss Ward in the title-réle 
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WHISKER 


An Interview with Mr. Frank Richardson. 


HIS morning when I called at 
Albemarle street, writes a 
TATLER interviewer, I had 
the good fortune to find Mr. 

Frank Richardson in his study. 

As I entered I was appalled at 
the atmosphere of whiskers. 

On all sides were pictures and 
caricatures of the leading whisker- 
wearers ofalltime. ‘here were even 
statues of men in whiskers. Cushions 
were embroidered with whiskers. 

The eminent whiskerateur, 
scarcely heeding my entrance, pro- 
ceeded to dictate to a pale-faced 
secretary. Volubly from his lips 
fell such terrible expressions as ear- 
cuards, face-fins, cheek-moss, let-us- 
prays, weather- cocks, ear- muffs, and 
so forth and so on. At each mention 
of any form of face-fungus the pale 
young man gave a nervous twitch 
and became paler still. 

Suddenly Mr. Richardson seized 
me by the arm. Said he :— 

“That young man has been with 
me for four years, and he estimates 
that he has taken down the word, 
whisker, or its equivalent over 5,000 
times.” 

“Is he applying for an increase 
of salary ?”’ I asked. 

“No,” he replied ; 
me notice.” 

I could not help sympathising 
with the pale young man. 

“Tell me, Mr. Richardson,” said 
I, “do you really do your work in 
this curious condition of whisker- 


“he has given 


dom ?”’ 
“ Certainly,’ he replied; “in- 
deed, I could work nowhere else. 


Here, for instance, is my mascot,’ 

and he showed me a statue that 
looked a cross between a resting 
Hercules and an air ball. “ That,” 
lie proudly, “is my mascot.’ 

“ But what is it intended to represent ?” 
{ queried. 

“Ah,” he replied; “that is a moot 
point. Some experts maintain that it 
is Sir Edward Clarke as a young man; 
others are firm that it is a prophetic 
yision of Max Beerbolm in his old age. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Richardson,’ said I, 
“but are the words I heard just now falling 
from your lips on the usual topic to he 
printed : BN 

“ Certainly,” he 
“why. not ?” 

“Well,” I said, “I understand that the 
success of your last book, ‘The Other 
Man’s Wile,’ is chiefly due to the fact 
that it is a novel without a whisker.” 

A charming sad, sweet smile as of a 


said 


said indignantly ; 


moonbeam playing over troubled seas 
passed across his face. 
Delicately toying with the inverted 


eyebrow that he wears as a moustache he 
answered mournfully :-— 

“That is perhaps the case, but my 
success has been purchased at a huge 
price. It is all due to my publisher, Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash. When he read the book 
he pointed out the fact that the whisker 
interest was really very slight, although 
I may say that there were several, to 


my thinking, very important cases of 
whiskeritis in the work. ‘The Other 


Man,’ for instance, in the original version, 
went about with poisonous weeds on his 
face—one of the reasons conducive to his 
wife’s conjugal infidelity. Well, Eveleigh 


MR. FRANK RICHARDSON'S MASCOT 


Nash, with a strange combination of 
suavity and Scotchness, urged that it 
would be a great triumph if I could pro- 


duce a novel without a whisker. I 
hummed and hawed. I then hawed 
without humming, and sometimes I 


hummed without any hummage at all. 

Reluctantly,’ continued Mr. Richardson, 

and there were tears welling in his bright 

blue eyes, “I consented to—shave it.” 
Here he sobbed. 


EX LIBRIS 


FRANK: RICHARDSON 


MR. RICHARDSON’S BOOK PLATE 
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Pulling himself together he went 
on :— 

“Numbers of my friends are 
bitterly disappointed. One great 
friend of mine, a man who wears a 
Porterhouse moustache, read the 
book through carefully a second 
time in order to see whether a 
whisker hadn’t crept in anywhere 
by accident.” 

“ He regarded ‘ The Other Man's 
Wife’ as a sort of Hunt the 
Whisker ?”’ I interjected. 

“To think that literature should 
sink to that,’ he answered with a 
mournful note in his musical voice. 
He continued :-— 

“Alas! One cannot please every- 
body. For a long time many critics 
have urged me to abandon the 
whisker question. And now that I 
have abandoned it they urge me to 
take it up again.” 

“And will you?” 
horror. 

“Certainly I shall,’ he replied 
defiantly. ‘“ The whisker question, 
like the Irish question and the fiscal 
question, is incapable of solution.” 

“The only solution I can think 
of,” said I, “would be for you to 
go abroad for a time, grow a full 
beard, and then attend a first night 
at His Majesty’s Theatre.” 

He seemed to like the idea. 

Then he corrected himself. 

“No, no. On the whole I think 
not. I remember once coming back 
from a long sea voyage on a steamer 
which did not boast of a barber, 
and I arrived at Liverpool a blot 
upon the landscape. At the Adelphi 
Hotel a man greeted me as ‘Mr. 
Hall Caine.’ When I pleaded guilty 
he apologised and said he had only 
seen caricatures of Hall Caine. But to 
continue about whiskers——”’ 

At this moment the ‘secretary fainted 
and fell prostrate to the floor. 1a ARK 


I gasped in 


A Postal Romance. 
n English postmaster-general has great 
traditions to keep up, and Mr. 


Henniker-Heaton, the present ‘imperial 


postman,” has so far worthily fulfilled 
them. Among other services which he has 


rendered the public is the important one 
of having established the penny postage 
with the United States. His ambition is 
now to institute penny-a-word telegrams 
with the Continent and he does not despair 
of achieving a penny postage with France. 
The story of how Mr. Heaton made up his 
mind to reduce the charges for postage to 
our colonies is quite a romantic one. He 
happened to be in a post office one day 
when a poor old woman came in and asked 
what it would cost to send a letter to her 
son in Australia. She was told that it 
would cost 6d., and saying that it was more 
than she could pay she turned to go when 
Mr. Heaton, touched by her evident dis- 
appointment, offered her a sixpenny stamp. 
She accepted it, and the letter was duly 
despatched. Some time after the post- 
master of the office told Mr. Heaton that 
the old lady had received an invitation 
from her son to go out to Australia to 
him, and enclosing the passage money. 
This little romance set Mr. Heaton think- 
ing, and from that day he determined to 
bring about a reduction in the postal rate. 
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A. GERMAN ROY MARRIAGE. 


PRINCE AUGUST WILLIAM, FOURTH SON OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR, AND HIS NEWLY-MADE BRIDE 


The wedding, which took place last week, was a most brilliant function The bride was Princess Alexandra of Schleswig-Holstein, daughter of the Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg 
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Coming Events. 

O write evén of pantomimes at 
this extremely early season 
savours rather of the imappro- 
priate, but plans are already well 

matured in that direction and the Christ- 
mas announcements will soon be definitely 
made. At Drury Lane “the annual” 
will have for subject this year such a 
well-known story as Dick Whittington, 
interpreted by those popular favourites 
Queenie Leighton, Marie George, Wilkie 
Bard; and Neil Kenyon, and it is stated 
that owing to the success of last year’s 


Lyceum pantomime Drury 
Lane will this year be 
especially bright and topi- 
cal, and although spec- 
tacular display will be an 
attractive feature of the 
entertainment laughter- 
provoking incidents will 
be the main characteristics 
of the production. To the 
Adelphi Mr. Robert Court- 
neidge brings his last year’s 
successful Birmingham pan- 
tomime, Cinderella, with the 
original company, includ- 
ing Carrie Moore, Phyllis 
Dare, and Dan _ Rolyat, 
while at the Lyceum a 
popular pantomime at 
popular prices will be 
found in Little Red Riding 
Hood. 


Fame versus a Face. 

An amusing incident is 
4 told showing to what 
extent popularity of a 
pretty face can arrive in 
the provinces. At Black- 
pool Miss Zena Dare was 
appearing at one theatre 
while a very celebrated 
actor of the old school who 
is now making his “ fare- 
well” tour was appearing 
atanother. Both happened 
to be staying at the same 
hotel when, as the time for 
going to the theatre arrived, 
the actor, wishing to leave 
the hotel, found to his sur- 
prise that a huge crowd of 
people were waiting. out- 


side and_ blocking his 
passage. Being a very 
well - known actor he 
naturally thought the 
crowd were waiting for 


him, and he good-naturedly 
lingered on the doorstep 
and then tried to push his 
way through. Judge of his 
chagrin when a man good- 
humouredly shouted to him, 
“Who yer pushing on? 
Zena as well as you.” 


A beautiful 


I've come t’see 


The Trials of a ‘‘ Star.” 


“T°o be wet through twice every day is 

not exactly an enviable situation, 
but that is the fate of Miss Ruth Maitland, 
who plays the heroine in the exciting 
drama, The Sands of Dee, at the Hippo- 
drome. At each performance not only 
must she wade up to her neck in water 
but it completely deluges her as well. Tor 
this trying ordeal she must have three 
identical costumes. All are made as much 
as possible of flannel and are dried and 
ironed alter every performance, while the 


rom tine Green-roo 


three wigs are made up in such a way that 
water does not injure them at all. On the 
termination of this exciting act, when she 
is rescued by her lover from the midst of 
“real. waves,” she immediately undresses 
and takes a warm bath which is always 
in readiness and a good rub down as well. 
“In this way,’ she laughingly observes, 
“JT have never felt so absolutely fit in 
my life.” 


Yet Another Classical Dancer. 


At present it seems that any dancer who 
can point her toes and wave her arms 


MISS GERTRUDE HOFFMAN 


American dancer who is creating a sensation in New York with her 


‘*Salome”’ dance 


about does a ‘f Salome” act and becomes a 
“star.” At least, that is the thought which 
suggests itself when no matter where one 
goes one is always-in for this inevitable 
‘sensation.’ In America it is stated that 
there are at least 300 ‘“‘pirouetting 
Salomes”’ on the stage at the present time 
—-which sounds more like a “ drink ” than 
an illustration of a Biblical subject—and 
now to this list of dancers must be added 
the name of Artemis Colonna, who though 
she eschews this particular dance never- 
theless appears in the Hippodrome. pro- 
gramme in a series of classical dances ; and 
very beautiful they are too. Before a 
scene representing the Acropolis she appears 
in a series of lovely excerpts from her 
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celebrated rvépertoive. In her native land, 
Greece, Miss Colonna is very well known, 
aud has been more than once the recipient 
of royal favours, and judging from the 
enthusiasm with which she is received 
every evening at the Hippodrome her 
success in L ondon is assured. 


A Coaniepolitan Playwright, 
M Henri Bernstein is a lucky man. Not 


only has he written some of the 
most remarkably successful plays that 
Paris has ever known in recent years but 


he has just had produced by Madame Réjane 
his latest effort which 
will probably rank as the 
most remarkable triumph 
of the series. The title of 
the play is Israel, and the 
subject treated is naturally 
the problem of the Jew. 
M. Bernstein is himself of 
Semitic origin, yet, to his 
honour be it said, he is not 
ashamed of it but on the 
contrary has a supreme 
contempt for the Israelite 
who dislikes to be con- 
sidered as such. ‘ One’s 
birth,” he is stated to have 
said, “should never, with 
sane people, be the source 
either of pride or shame.” 


bo2 
“ Tsrael.” 


svael will doubtless be 
seen in London before 
long, and meanwhile Mr. 
George Alexander is play- 
ing M. Bernstein’s success- 
ful play, The Thief, with 
the greatest success on tour, 
and Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
will produce his remark- 
ably strong and emotional 
drama, Samson, when he 
returns to the Garrick 
Theatre after Christmas. 
It is stated, too, that M. 
Bernstein is at work on an 
original play for produc- 
tion at the St. James's 
Theatre, which will be 
written in English. As 
M. Bernstein was for several 
years an undergraduate at 
Cambridge this feat is not 
so difficult for him as it 
would at first seem. 


At the Empire. 
| he new Empire ballet, 
A Day in Paris, de- 
vised by Colonel Newnham 
Davis, has many entertain- 
ing new features. In the 
first scene, ‘The Place de 
Opéra,” many interesting types are seen 
and a pretty dance given by spruce little 
baker boys and dainty midinettes. In “On 
the Quays ” is given a very dashing sextet, 
in which Madame Zantretta, who plays 
the model, prominently figures. Later is 
a pas seul by Mdlle. Lydia Kyasht, who 
dances with extraordinary freedom, spirit, 
and precision. The fourth scene shows 
the entrance to the Moulin Rouge, with 
the masqueraders arriving. Here, however, 
comes the real feature of the evening, the 
“Danse des Apaches,’ executed by Miss B. 
Collier and Mr. Fred Farren. It is a kind 
of whirlwind waltz, every pose expressing 
a threat and every movement being 
viciously violent. 
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MDLLE. ARTEMIS COLONNA, THE BEAUTIFUL DANCER WHO IS NOW APPEARING AT THE LONDON HIPPODROME 


Mdlle. Colonna's dancing career may be said to have started on the day when she first heard her governess play Chopin's ‘Fantaisie Impromptu,"’ to the strains of 
which Mdlle. Artemis impetuously began to dance. Her governess was so delighted at the interpretation of the music that she suggested that the child should continue 
and appear in public. Colonna begged her parents, who at first refused, to let her study for this purpose. Later, Professor Mendelssohn, a relative of the great composer, 
helped the little dancer in her work, and at last her mother resolved to go with her to Athens, and so Colonna became a dancer. There she obtained permission to 
vases and basreliefs, and then later gave several performances in the open-air theatre of Bacchus, which is 4,000 years old, with 


study in the famous museums from the 
extraordinary success. Her next public performances were given in Prague, and during her stay there she was commanded to dance before the Crown Princess Marie. 


She has also danced by command before the Princess Clementine of Belgium, in St. Petersburg before the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, and at two command performances 
before the King of Greece 
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N Mr. Reginald Lucas’s 
all the World is Young,” we have 
a series of letters from a modern 
father to his son, who has just left 
Eton with all the honours and is now 
concerned to find a career, social success, 
and a wife. These letters are full of 
sound worldly wisdom. As to the point 
of view it is of Lord Chesterfield not of 
Dr. Smiles that we are reminded. On an 
early paye I read, “I am glad you don’t 
like Cawthorn; it shows you haye the 
right instinct for a ‘bounder.’” That 
strikes a certain note. - The Noncon- 
formist conscience receives no considera- 
tion in these pages. The letter I am 
quoting continues :— 


book, ‘f When 


But you needn't be horrified at the 
amount Colonel Nolan drinks; he is 
not a drunkard—many honest men like 
wine. In these abstemious days any- 
one who happens to appreciate a good 
vintage instead of being a hungry eater 
or a constant smoker is at once accused 
of drinking. It is a charge which 
women bring much too often and too 
lightly ; in their éstimation nearly every- 
one. who is not a teetotaller “drinks,” 
and they don’t scruple to say so. Seeing, 
however, that they don’t object- to 
bounders so long as they are either 
fashionable or funny, women, I suppose, 
are apt to be wrong in other matters of 
taste and judgment, 
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Mey. knotty social oeoblemne are 

discussed in these letters as, 
for instance, the right of a young 
man to break his marriage engage- 
ment and whether it is pardonable 
to tell a lie in politics. In one 
letter we have a recipe for snubbing 
those who boast of their high 
acquaintance :— 

If you resent their talk and wish to 
wound them you may talk much of “the 
duchess.” It will probably cause the 
inquiry, ‘ Which duchess?” ‘Oh, any 
duchess will do,” is an effective reply 
and ought to silence your man if he is 
not impervious. I once heard one of 
these blusterers confounded by a polite 
and apparently shy stranger in a train. 
As often as he bragged of a noble 
acquaintance his interlocutor asked 
searching questions about household 
matters of the dullest kind. This 
annoyed him. “JT can’t tell you that,” 
he said; “my lord and! don’t discuss 
such things. ” “Really it doesn’t matter,” 
was the gentle rejoinder, “I was only 
trying to keep up the conversation.’ 
And he deliberately went back to his 
book. 


Or another plane of advice is “ Com- 

mon-sense Papers,” by Sir Fortune 
Free (Cassell. 1s.net). Here in twenty-four 
bright chapters the author enforces sound 
maxims of conduct in regard to mind, 
body, finance, business success, and, of 
course, matrimony. It is in his chapter on 
s Everyday Slovenliness ” that the author 
describes the work of a French “ marriage- 
assister,” whose mission has been recog- 
nised in France. This lady is to advise 
and assist young ladies who find them- 
selves approaching “the shelf” and are 
unable to understand why. The marriage- 
assister has made one simple discovery : 
“In the vast majority of cases it was only 
a little slovenliness that had prevented 
“the young ladies from finding husbands. 


She had obtained husbands for no fewer 
than seven young ladies within a short 


time through pointing out how to do 
their hair properly. They had never 
suspected there was anything wrong until 
the keen eye of the marriage-assister had 


detected it and brought the fact home to 


them.” 


it 


ow the money goes is one of the 
shirked problems of life. Thousands 

of men who earn good incomes are chroni- 
cally “a bitshort.’”” Sir Fortune Free insists 
that few men know what they really spend 
day in and day out. He recommends the 
practice of noting how mucli money one 
has spent during the day. It is necessary 
to do this for a week ora month together : 
“One learns a good deal more from this 
custom than one would imagine, but it 
requires-courage. One discovers by means 


LADY TROUBRIDGE 


The well-known society writer, who is about to publish a new 


novel, ‘‘A Marriage of Blackmail”’ 


of it that one has acquired habits of 
money-spending which are little suspected 
simply because they have been indulged 
in systematically.” The author points ‘his 
moral with the story of Dumas :— 


“T mean,” he declared, ‘‘ to live most econo- 
mically in future. I am going to consider 
the shillings and pence, my dear fellow, and I 
know that you are acareful man whose ‘advice 
as to the directions in which I can economise 
will be invaluable. I cannot make out how it 
is that life is so expensive. It is wonderful 
how much the simplest necessaries of life cost. 
Well, I shall want a long talk with you, so 
light a cigar and listen. * “He handed the 
cigar box to his friend. 

“These look beautiful cigars,” 
mical friend said, eying them over. 

“ They should be so, my dear friend,” replied 
Dumas. “They cost me fifteen guineas the 
half-hundred. I hope the cigars may help you 
to discover what I cannot see for the life of me. 
How is poor Dumas to economise without 
starvation? ” 

He was astounded to discover that he spent 
a small fortune even in cigars. 
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With such maxims and stories Sir Fortune 
Free preaches his lay sermons on “ Mental 
Culture,” “ Clothes and the Man,” ‘‘ Shop- 
ping and Bargaining,’ “When Should a 
Man Become Engaged ?”’ and many other 

sag ) 
phases of common sense. 
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Vey. bright and racy of the rue is 
Mr. John N. Raphael’s book, “* Pic- 
tures of Paxis and Some Parisians,” "turned 
out by Ni Black with a great many 
clever illustrations by Mr. F rank Reynolds. 
The old-fashioned book on Paris is quite 
superseded by the modern inside study 
written with staccato knowingness. Such 
is Mr. Raphael’s book with its 
chapters on the Cabaret des Quatz’ 
Arts, Trilbyland, the Quatorze 
Juillet, and a dozen other phases of 
everyday and Bohemian Paris. To 
the understanding of all these 
scenes we are assisted by the 
Vicomte, the New Yorker, and 
Hawkins, who knows only one 
French word—encore — which he 
cannot pronounce. The book is 
not all café and music-hall. The 
descriptions of flat-moving in Paris 
and of the reconstruction of a crime 
are vivid and amusing. 
i Me Dore ion new novel, 
‘Sir Richard Escombe,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell last week, 
in addition to giving a picture of 
aristocratic life under ‘“ German 
George” deals with the notorious 
society of St. Francis, which under 
the name of the Hell Fire Club 
met at Medmenham Abbey during 
this period. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Pemberton’s novel created 
a great sensation in America during 
its run in serial form. It represented 
English fiction worthily in a literary 
competition, winning many thou- 
sands of votes from delighted Ameri- 
can readers. Indeed, it seemed up 
to within a very short time of the 
closing of the competition that an 
English author was about to wrest 
the prize from an American. Mrs. 
Wilkins Freeman, the winner of the 
first prize, paid a high tribute to 
Mr. Pemberton’s genius. W. W. 


Thomson 2 Si ae 
he following culled from “ Whist- 
ler’s Life,’ by Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell and published by William 
Heinemann, is typical of the many 
stories in this most _ interesting 
volume. Whistler’s financial allairs were 
the mingled joy and terror of his 
friends. On one occasion he had actually 
run up a bill of £600 with a Chelsea 
greengrocer, who at last called to insist 
upon payment. Whistler came out strong 
on that occasion :— 
How—what—why—why, of course, you 
have sent these things—most excellent things 
—and they have been eaten, you know, by 
most excellent people. Think what a splendid 
advertisement. And sometimes, you know, the 
salads are not quite up to the mark—the fruit, 
you know, not quite fresh, And if you go into 
these unseemly discussions about the bill—well, 
you know, I shall have to go into discussions 
about all this—and think how it would hurt 
your reputation with all these extraordinary 
people. I think the best thing is not to refer 
to the past—I’ll let it go. And in the future 
we'll have a weekly account—wiser, you know. 


good 


‘The greengrocer left without his money 
but received in payment two nocturnes, 
one the blue upright, ‘‘ Valparaiso.” 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—‘* Happy is the woman 
that has no history,” and you 
afford a good instance of this 
fortunate minority. About three 

years or so ago you were the young, 

pretty, but—from a social point of view— 

unknown daughter of Mr. J. S. Ainsworth, 
a Scotch member of Parliament who has 
represented Argyllshire in the Liberal 
interest since 1903. But in 1905, when 
only a mere girl, your beauty * 
and charm made your fortune 


and brought you title and 
money, and you became the 
wife of the then newly-succeeded 
Viscount Massareene and 
Ferrard. 

As it chanced your hus- 


band had come into his king- 
dom with an almost startling 
suddenness. His elder and only 
brother, Mr. Oriel Skeffington, 
died after a brief illness in 
April, 1905, and two months 
later, in June, 1905, occurred 
the death of his father, the 
imth viscount, and one of the 
cheeriest and_ best-liked men 
in society. So by these two 
sad and unlooked-for events he 
was prompily pitchforked into 
his title and inheritance, and 
you became one of the prettiest 
and smartest of youthful Irish 
peeresses. 

Iirst ] must say a word on 
your personal appearance. You 
are rather tall and should be 
described as a brilliant brunette. 
Your features are good, but to 
my mind your beauty is to a 
great extent founded on a pair 
of fine eyes and a rich and 
vivid colouring. You have a 
cloud of soft dark hair, dark 
eyes, and a_ rose-and-white 
brightly - tinted complexion, 
and you are slight with a figure 
that is at once both rounded 
and slender. A year or two 
ago your picture appeared in one of our 
London galleries, and if my memory serves 
you were painted wearing a big black hat 
and a long black satin cloak trimmed 
with sable and worn over a dark red 
‘costume. At any rate your portrait 
attracted much notice and was one of 
the successes of the exhibition. 

You and Lord Massareene have no 
London house and seem to divide your 
time between Ireland and the Continent, 
with a few weeks in town during the 
summer season. At the time of writing 
you have not long returned from Marien- 
bad. When at Antrim Castle, of which 
more anon, you amuse yourself in various 
ways—by golf, riding, and motoring— 
and, like so many of our society women, 
you have become a keen collector. Your 
fancy is for old china, and as it happens 
of the English variety as your special 
taste seems to lie in the direction of the 
‘quaint Staffordshire figures which one 
-olten sees in country cottages. Now as 
I write the thought comes that Irish 
peeresses are much to the fore as collectors. 

- Lady Waterford has got together a vast 
store of old lace that includes some price- 
less specimens of Irish lace, both point 
and Carrickmacross. Then Lady Mayo 
has taken to heart the subject of making 
lustre ware, and she owns a fine collection 
of the old gilt ware, the manufacture of 
which seems almost a lost art, and that 
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is as a result extremely valuable. Lady 
Iveagh goes in for Irish silver, and has 
acquired a number of old Irish potato 
rings that are of much interest and rarity. 
According to experts Irish plate, especially 
the old silver, is unique and almost price- 
less. Strictly speaking Lady Iveagh should 
not be termed an Irish peeress, ‘but may 
be included in the list as she and Lord 
Iveagh have a home of their own in Dublin. 


THE VISCOUNTESS MASSAREENE 


Before I leave the subject of your 
charming self | may say that you once 
had a small son who, however, did not 
survive, and that you have at present no 
children. Hence the title and estates may 
pass to a distant relative, who is a grand- 
son of the 2nd viscount. Your husband, 
Lord Massareene—or shall I say your 
“worser half” ?—is a man of thirty-four 
and was once a major in the 17th Lancers, 
but now holds a command in the North 
of Ireland Imperial Yeomanry. As_ it 
happens his title is the only one in the 
Irish peerage that is heritable by females. 
This leads one up to the topic of viscounts. 
Viscounts are far more numerous in 
Ireland than in England or Scotland; in 
fact, north of the Tweed there are only 
four of these noblemen. Lord Hereford is 
the premier viscount in England, Lord 
Falkland in Scotland, and Lord Gormans- 
ton in Ireland. Twice this degree has 
become extinct but was finally revived in 
1550. Modern viscounts have no second 
titles, but as every rule must have its 
exception a second title is owned by 
Viscount Ridley, who is also Baron Wens- 
leydale. Some authorities declare that an 
English premier on retiring may claim a 
viscounty, but in practice it would be 
better to say this of every Speaker ol the 
House of Commons. ‘The coronation of 
1902 made us very versant in the matter 
of robes and coronets, so most of us 
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XKV.—_The Viscountess Massareene. 


know that a viscount’s coronet should 
have sixteen balls and that his mantle 
must show two and a half bars of ermine ; 
And a viscountess’s coronet and mantle 
are like unto those of her lord and master, 
and her train is in length one yard and a 


quarter. 
Now to return to the affairs of the 
Massareenes. Lord Massareene’s family 


place, Antrim Castle, stands in the town 
of Antrim and sits high on a 
sort of raised foundation. The 
house contains some good pic- 
tures and a few relics of former 
days in the shape of the mace 
and Speaker’s chair of a one- 
time Trish House of Commons. 
The ist Viscount Massareene 
kept a fleet of boats on Lough 
Neagh during the wars in the 
reign of Charles I., and with 
this fleet he captured a strong 
Irish fort, taking many prisoners. 
He was a zealous supporter of 
the Stuarts and was raised to 
the peerage by Charles Il. The 
2nd viscount supported William 
of Orange, and here again Lough 
Neath came to the fore as he 
was made captain of the lake 
and bound over to keep a gun- 
boat on its waters. However, 
these historical facts are safe 
to be dry as dust to your charm- 
ing and lively ladyship. 

But the story goes that you 
take genuine interest in this 
small inland sea, which after 
all has a certain real import- 
ance. It is the biggest and 
some say the oldest lake in the 
British Isles, and also the fourth 
largest lake in the whole of 
Europe. It has a circumference 
of sixty-five miles and covers 
an area of 153 miles, but in 
‘most parts is decidedly shallow. 
Five of the Ulster counties 
empty rivers into it, and it 
happens to be well stocked 
with fish-—trout, char, and pullen. By 
the way, its captain has vanished and 
also its navy. but it still retains its 
admiral, who is now represented by the 
youthful Lord Donegall; and you and 
Lord Massareene have good neighbours 
in Lord and Lady O’Neill, who also live 
at Shane’s Castle. 

Indeed, you in Ireland are lucky in 
the respect of fresh-water yachting, for 
Lord Castlemaine lives during summer 
and autumn on Hare Island, which is one 
of the many islands on Lough Ree; and 
Lord Erne, Lord Enniskillen, and Lord 
Lanesborough have each a_ beautiful 
home on the shores of Lough Erne, which 
lake affords some excellent sailing. Then 
besides Lough Ree, that is an expansion 
of the river Shannon, there is Lough 
Derg on the lower Shannon, and on each 
of these small inland seas regattas take 
place ; in fact, there are yacht clubs and 
a regular yachting season. 

Certainly, it seems to me that Irish 
peers and peeresses often get a high old 
time although they may be far from the 
joys of London, Paris, and Newmarket. 
By the way, when writing of your husband’s 
family I forgot to say that his mother, 
the dowager viscounte s, is a daughter of 
the late Major Whyte-Melville, whose 
sporting novels charmed our parents in 
the sixties and seventies——I remain, my 
lady, your sincere admirer, CANDIDA. 


Lallie Charles 
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The Squire: So poor old Guffer’s gone at last. What finished him off? 
John: | dunno rightly, but it wor something eternal 
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Parliamentary Imvasion: 


A Vast Gulf. 
O one in the world can be more 
obsequious, deferential, or affable 
than a parliamentary candidate. 
I write with some confidence in 
regard to that because I have myself 
enjoyed for a very short time that curious 
status. 3ut when a man is once a 
member of the House of Commons he is 
enormously impressed by the vast gulf 
which separates the member from the 
stranger. Peers are by no means so par- 
ticular in this respect, for most of them 
take an easy view of their parliamentary 
rights and dignities. Indeed, they allow’a 
representative of the press to sit on the 
floor of their chamber close to the bench 
adorned by royal dukes and princes, a 
privilege which would never be permitted 
by the Commons, for members of the 
representative House divide mankind into 
two sections, those who are members and 
those who are not, even as the Greeks 
looked upon all other people as_bar- 
barians. 
Ten Glorious Seconds. 
G ince I last wrote in this 
column woman has broken 
a record in regard to parlia- 
mentary history since the days 
of Simon de Montfort, for on 
a recent evening when an army 
was encamped outside, when 
thousands of men, mounted and 
on foot, were trying to defend 
the floor of Parliament against 
a raid by woman, the trick was 
done. A woman darted up the 
floor, made a little speech, and 
was whisked, or waltzed, or 
whirled out of the place almost 
before the onlookers were con-; 
scious of her presence. She 
enjoyed ten crowded seconds o! 
glorious life. As I saw her dash; 
in and then disappear I thought; 
of what Burns says about the! 
snowfall in the river—a moment 


white, then gone for ever. 
Woman was up in arms on 


that occasion—up in the arms 
of the attendant. She discovered 
the saddening truth that at 
Westminster it is possible to be 
carried and rejected at the same 
time. 


The Wise Saxons. 


“There are people who tell us that the 

plea to allow women to sit in Par- 
liament is a new-fangled notion, but it is 
nothing of the sort. On the contrary, 
women sat in parliaments of our excellent 
Saxon forefathers; indeed, anyone who 
reads the decrees of the Saxon Parliament 
of a.p. 694 will find that they are signed 
not only by the monarch, the nobles, and 
the great ecclesiastical dignitaries of the 
day, but also by fine ladies. Now I put 
it to the reader: Is it not certain that if 
those ladies were members of that Parlia- 
ment and if their assent was needed before 
the decisions of the assembly became law 
they had something to say during debate ? 
Of course they had ; and the odds are that 
‘the ladies had the last word in that 
debate. 


An Old, Old Game. 
e have had many demonstrations of 
late by the ladies trying to get 
into the palace of Westminster in order to 
state their case, or to state what they 


publicly brand criminals._ 


regard as their case, in the front of the 
mace and the Speaker, and in nearly all 
the papers in the country these demon- 
strations have been described as “ unpre- 
cedented.” Of course, in this column I 
say nothing about the merits or demerits of 
such a movement, but I do protest against 
the suggestion that nothing of the sort has 
been seen in times gone by, for the wise 
man never made a more profoundly true 
remark than when he said that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and this 
attack by ladies on the mother of parlia- 
ments is certainly not new. 
Suffragist Peeresses. 
ome of my readers may have heard of 
the celebrated attack made on the 
House of Lords in the year 1738 by a 
number of indignant peeresses, but other 
readers may not be acquainted with that 


delightful incident. Let me_ therefore 
remind some and inform others of that 
notable incident. In 1738 the Lord 


The branding-iron seen on right of picture was in use a century ago to 
The letter M (meaning malefactor) was branded 
on the ball of the thumb, the brander exclaiming as he completed his 


work, ‘A fair mark, my lord” 


Chancellor was a crabby old gentleman 
who declared that he would exclude the 
peeresses from the House of Lords because 
they had laughed and talked noisily 
during debate. The peeresses were indig- 
nant, nay furious, aud their cause was 
championed by the Duchess of Queens- 
berry, who told the Lord Chancellor to his 
face that he was “a mere lawyer” and 
that he would never be able to keep them 
out. 
Plain Language. 

n those days people, even in what are 

called the upper circles, were in the 

habit of using very plain language, and 
the Lord Chancellor said to the duchess, 
‘““By God, you shall not come in!” ~ The 
history of this great scene has been written 
by a brilliant woman, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, and she says that the duchess 
replied with a noble warmth, ‘‘ By God, 
but we will come in in spite of you and 
the whole House!” Thus war was declared 
and the struggle began. 
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A REMARKABLE RELIC PRESERVED AT LANCASTER CASTLE 
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By Spencer 
o Leigh Hughes. 


A Fight to a Finish. 
t seems almost incredible, but the facts 
are vouched for not only by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu but also by 
Horace Walpole, and according to their 
reports the little detachment of peeresses, 
led by the Duchess of Queensberry and the 
Duchess of Ancaster, assaulted the doors 
of the House of Lords from nine in the 
morning till five in the evening. Lady 
Mary Says that for all that time the 
peeresses ‘‘played volleys of raps ‘and 
kicks and thumps” against those doors, 
but all in vain. Let those who talk 
about recent incidents being “ unprece- 
dented” just think of duchesses taking 
running kicks at the doors of the House 
of Lords. 
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Silence Wins. 
do not wish to discourage active 
ladies to-day, but I am bound to say 
that the peeresses of 1738 found that 
force -was no remedy. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu says, 
however, that "the duchess was 
“ very well apprised of the use 
of stratagems in war,” and so 
she commanded her followers 
to preserve silence for half-an- 
hour. Mere man, of course, is 
of opinion that women, and 
especially excited women, can- 
not be silent, and that view 
obtained among noble lords in 
1738, for the Lord Chancellor 
pointed out amid the laughter 
of his noble friends that as 
there was silence outside the 
fair intruders must have with- 
drawn, and he ordered the doors 
to be opened. 


Es Sy Ea 


Victory. 
hose doors were entered, 


and in the ladies rushed. 
As Lady Mary explains they 
took the front seats in the 
galleries, they stopped until the 
end of the sitting, they cheered 
and laughed, they indulged in 
‘noisy contempts,’ and what 
is more they winked at the 
noble lords. Lady Mary (who 
ought to know) says. that 
“winks have always been 
allowed on such occasions.” I 
care not what the reader’s 
views may be about women getting 
into Parliament, I am sure no true 
man can grudge those peeresses_ their 
victory. Across the intervening time— 
almost 200 years—one can’ hear their 
silvery laughter and one can detect their 
noble winks. And the report of the scene 


may very well end with the phrase, 
“Jelt winking”; and so eye wink for 
ever, Sy ibe Jak 


A Heavy Sentence. 
yaX would-be playwright brought a play 
to a well-known actor-manager for 
him to read. ‘Vheactor found it execrable, 
and when the author demanded a verdict 
felt it a kindness to point out the mistakes. 
he had made. But the tyro waxed wroth. 
“Do you know that play cost me a 
year’s hard labour?” he exclaimed. “ My 
dear man, you are fortunate,’ returned 
the actor; “‘a more just judge would 
have made it ten years — he really 
would,” 
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SEEING DOUBLE. By H. Radcliffe Wilson. 


H Radclite- Wilson 


os. 


Rustic: Well Im blest! ’E must ’ave a rare thirst, drinkin’ out 0’ two bottles at the same time 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE SHIRES. 


OUT WITH THE ‘QUORN—THE THREE FIGURES ABREAST ARE MR. DICK FENWICK, MRS. SOFA WHITBURN, AND CAPTAIN: LAYCOCK 


A ROR IRA AP Re ARID, 
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Howard Barrett, Southweil 


SOME OF THE QUORN FIELD—SIR FREDERICK K. FOWKE IN FRONT (WITH TOP HAT ON) 


The Quorn Hounds continue to find foxes and cubs plentiful in practically all the districts they visit, and a most gratifying show was discovered at Barkby Holt the 

other day. Two afforded brief gallops out by the Prince of Wales's Gorse to the vicinity of Mr. and Mrs. Algey Burnaby’s place at Baggrave, then another circle 

round past Queniborough Spinney back to his original haunt. Two or three coverts were visited without any tangible result, but subsequently Bleakmoor supplied the 

material for a fast twenty minutes across the Thrussington and Hoby country On a subsequent day a meet took place at Lodge-on-the-Wolds, and a fox roused in 

Kinoulton Wood was put to ground between the wood and the village. At a later period he was evicted and killed, hounds having meanwhile rolled another over at 
Owthorpe Borders 
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TE ALLER. 


TRANQUIL PLAY IN CYCLONIC CITY. 


MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE AND MR. JOSEPH COYNE 


As Mrs, Baxter and her brother, Tom Kemp, in ‘‘The Mollusc,” which is being performed at the Garrick Theatre, New York. 


will be remembered as playing for an extraordinarily long time the part of Prince Danilo in ‘The Merry Widow," now t. 
Mrs, Baxter's brother, a one-time mollusc himself, who strives to cure his sister, without success. 


Mr. Joseph Coyne, who 


akes the part of Tom Kemp, 
Mr. Coyne’s numberless admirers of the fair sex in 
London will doubtless hail with delight the great hit he is making ‘‘across the herring pond” 
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room of the Hotel 

Noailles, full of 

mirrors and _ big 
chandeliers after the manner of French 
hotels, Captain Verner sat taking his 
déjeuney a la fourchette. He had reached 
Marseilles early that morning, but delays 
due to quarantine rules and troubles at 
the custom house had made him miss the 
morning train, and he was forced to wait 
for the midnight mail to London. As he 
was on his way home to be married his 
irritation was perfectly natural. So he 
ate his déjeuner morosely and refused to 
be comforted. 

_Near him at another table sat a lady, 
young and very beautiful, but either very 
sad or deeply preoccupied. There were 
few other people in the room and she 
noticed with passing approval the fair, 
broad-shouldered Englishman. Presently 
a thought appeared to strike her, and she 
observed him covertly but intently. When 
he told the waiter the number of his room 
she turned half round to listen, and when 
he, asked the dinner hour she smiled to 
herself and left the room without looking 
in his direction. 

Hungry and tired Verner did not notice 
his beautiful neighbour. After lunch he 
went upstairs to his room, hung his coat 
and waistcoat on the back of a chair, put 
his collar and tie on the dressing table, 
took off his boots, and threw himself down 
on the bed, pulling the quilt over him, 
and in a few minutes he was fast asleep. 

The little room was very narrow; by 
stretching out your arms you could almost 
touch both walls. As you came in at the 
door the bed and wardrobe were ranged 
along the wall to your right, whilst a 
small table, a towel horse, and a wash-hand 
stand were on the left. A rich red carpet 
and two bentwood chairs completed the 
furniture, while facing you was the window 
with white lace curtains. 

Suddenly Verner awoke, feeling strangely 
aware of some presence nearhim. Vaguely 
it appeared to him that as consciousness 
returned he had heard a slight rustle of 
silk. It was quite dark in the room, but 
through the lace curtains he could see yery 
faintly the other wing of the hotel, and 
above that the sky grey and cloudy but 
still luminous. He gazed at it dreamily 
and wondered at a dark shadow which 
obscured the right-hand corner of the 
window. It puzzled him for a moment 
what it could be; perhaps some of his 
clothes. However, it did not matter, he 
was tired—tired without being sleepy; 
that is the worst of lying down half-dressed 
he thought to himseif. If only he had un- 
dressed and gone to bed properly he might 
have slept again. He wondered what 
time it was. Not much after sunset appa- 
rently, so he shifted into an easier attitude 
to try and doze once more. 

As he did so he noticed the black 
shadow move before the window and 
again the faint rustle of silk caught his 

‘ear. This time he was certain of it; so 
reaching out his hand he felt down the 
wall and pressed a button. 

Immediately the room was flooded with 
light, and his astonished: eyes rested on a 
lady seated on one of the bentwood chairs. 
She was beautiful asa dream ; her glorious 
eyes were fringed with long black lashes, 
and she sat there with perfect self-possession 
regarding him gravely. 


[ the great dining- 
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TOTO. By Henry Francis. 


atler’s’”’ 


For some moments Verner stared at 
her in utter bewilderment and then the 
dreadful thought struck him that he had 
gone to bed in the wrong room. But no; 
there was his gladstone bag on the other 
chair, so he concluded that she was a 
dream and closed his eyes again. When 
he opened them the lady was still there, 
but smiling now, for she had guessed his 
thoughts. 

“Tt is not a dream,” she said at last in 
a musical voice with a charming French 
accent. 

Verner sat up in bed. 
stand,” he stammered. 

“Tentered while you were sleeping,” 
she explained; “I desire to speak with 
you. It is not—how do you say ?—comme 
il faut, n’est ce pas? But it is necessary 
for me to speak. You will pardon me— 
is it not?” 

Verner’s thoughts gradually arranged 
themselves. There was no doubt that he 
was awake and in his own room, and 
there was a lady sitting in the chair; 
also she was undeniably charming, and 
she wished to speak to him. Quickly 
throwing off the eiderdown quilt he sat 
up on the side of the bed, and as he did 
so became suddenly conscious of his lack 
of coat, collar, and baots. He looked 
anxiously around for them and thought 
to himself that it was alter all just as 
well he had not completely undressed 
before lying down. He glanced at his 
companion, and the elegance of her cos- 
tume enhanced his discomfort. Passing 
his hand nervously over his ruffled hair he 
murmured an apology. 

“Tt is nothing,’ she said pleasantly. 
“You look vare nice like that. Also it is 
my fault.” 

Verner pulled himself together and rose 
to his feet. “In what way can I serve 
you, madam?” 

“Ah! But you will help me,” she 
exclaimed becoming suddenly animated. 
“T felt so when I see you first in the salle- 
a-manger. Also I am in great trouble.” 

“What can I do for you?” he repeated, 
feeling with his feet for his slippers. 

“Ah! But you can help me so much. 
If you will take me out of France. You 
go to England, is it not?” 

It occurred to him in a flash the 
reception he would be likely to receive 
from his fiancée if he were to arrive in 
company with this vision of loveliness. 
She saw his hesitation and continued 
hurriedly, “If you cannot do so then 
perhaps you will lend mea hundred francs.” 

The mention of money brought Verner 
down from the region of dreams to the 
cold world of reality, so he answered 
shortly, ““Oh, you have come to borrow 
money. I don’t lend money to strangers.” 

“But you do not understand,” she 
urged. “I will pay you again, yes, in a 
few days.” 

“T’'ve been 
Verner shortly. 

“Comment?” 

“Jy suis été auparavant,” he explained 
in his best French. 

She looked puzzled. “Ido not know 
what is that. You have doubt, is it not, 
that I shall not repay? Regardez donc!” 
and opening a hand bag she searched in it 
and produced a diamond bracelet. 

Verner had sat down again on the edge 
of his bed and was obtrusively engaged in 
putting onhis boots. It was not his fault 


*T don’t under- 


there before,’ remarked 
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that he was compelled to dress in public, 
and if she liked to watch him it was her 
own affair; anyhow she would get no 
money out of him. 

She crossed the room and stood over 
him and put the bracelet in his hand say- 
ing, “ You will keep till I repay.” 

Verner held it uncomfortably. If it 
was genuine it was worth many times the 
amount she wished to borrow, but it 
might be paste. Seeing his hesitation she 
suddenly threw herself at his feet, and 
looking up into his face pleadingly she 
broke into a torrent of words. 

“Oh, but you are cold—you English. 
A woman in great trouble—to you it is 
nothing. You say, ‘Perhaps | shall lose 
my hundred francs.’’”” Then burying her 
face in her hands she burst into tears. 

This was too much for Verner. He 
patted her in a helpless manner repeating, 
“Tm awfully sorry. I’m awfully sorry. 
Please don’t cry.” This having no effect 
he tried to raise her:to her feet, but she 
opposed him, leaning her body against 
his knee in graceful abandon. He looked 
down at her in despair. A yellow sill 
petticoat and a small foot and ankle 
showed, and she made a pretty picture 
on the warm red carpet. A delicate frag- 
rance surrounded him, and suddenly losing 
his control he put his arms around her and 
lifted her on to his Jap. She lay unresist- 
ingly, her face hidden on his shoulder, and 
her scented hair gently brushing his cheek. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry,” he pleaded. 
“ Of course I will lend you the money.” 

“Will you?” she asked softly.‘ Will 
you? Truly?” 

“Yes, really. Now don’t cry any more.” 

She nestled a little closer to him, and 
he bent his head and kissed her, and his 
kiss was softly returned. Then disengag- 
ing herself from his arms she stood a little 
way off. 

“You are vare naughty,’ she said, 
entirely ignoring her share in the exchange. 
“You should not do so.” 

“Do what?” 

* Kees,” she replied. 

“You did not like it?” 

“T did not mind moch. You did not 
incommode me.” 

“Thanks,” said Verner drily. 

“Will you give some tea?” she asked. 

“T do not mind moch. You do not 
incommode me,” he said, copying her, and 
she laughed. 

He moved towards the electric bell and 
read the notice. 

“Once for the gargon. Twice for the 
femme de chambre. How often?” he asked. 

“Oh! But only once, please,” she 
answered hastily. ‘Not the femme de 
chambre.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh! You men are so stupid.” 

When the discreet gargon had left them 
and while she poured out the tea he 
inquired her name. 

“Nevare mind,” she replied. .“ You 
shall call me Mimi, and I will call you— 
what? Ah! It shall be Toto.” 

“Why Toto ?” 

“Thad once a little dog called Toto, 
but so clever. He would beg and shake 
hands and kiss me whenever I te!l him.” 

“] think Iam clever enough to do so 
too,” remarked Vernon moving closer. 

“No,” she exclaimed, laughing but 
edging away. “There, you have made 
me spill the tea.” 


(Continued on page ii) 
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A. BRITISH EXPORT ILL COULD SPARE. 


MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 


Who is at present playing the part of Mrs. Baxter in ‘‘The Mollusc” at the Garrick Theatre, New York. Miss Carlisle has received a great welcome at 
the hands of playgoers in the United States, and as the trying but altogether charming Mrs. Baxter gives a clever study of a woman who will expend 
a surprising amount of energy in order to be entirely idle 
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THE REACTION FROM THE CLASSICAL DANC 


Miss Bessie McCoy is probably one of the most graceful dancers and cleverest exponents of the eccentric art of Terpsichore on the New York stage at the present |! 
this clever dancer in some of the quaint poses of he 
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NEW YORK CAPTURED BY THE ECCENTRIC. 


0 Motrett & Bangs 
.s ur centre portrait shows her in a graceful figure that she performs in “The Three Twins” at the Herald Square Theatre. The four smaller pictures show 
terrot dance, which has taken New York by storm 
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Some 70 years or more ago the old Brandy in thi 
hung upon the vine in the form of clustering grape! 
that wondrous elixir is as full of sunlight and vit 
the moment when the grapes were crushed. Other 
in a few years, but Brandy continues to improve 
they have faded. The vitality of the grape is a 
A good bottle of ‘47 port is still magnificent, ar 
cared for °75, or even °64, claret is yet in its pri 
Hennessy at 70 years is still hale and hearty. 


Brandy possess this virtue, because they are natural 


The vine has been absorbing the strength of sun 
which it gives back to those who drink its produ 
bottle of old Hennessy imprisons what those wise medizval alchemist 
their simplicity had not learned to flavour alcohols, called the ‘“ Water 
It is a wonderful liqueur, so mild and yet so rich in valuable invigorat 
that it is as much an elixir for the sick as a delight for the sound. 
other bottles containing old Hennessy, the X.O. guaranteed over 40 
the $.O. guaranteed over 25 years old. Then there is the wonderful 
Three Star, so fine in quality, so low in price. 

And Hennessy is all the same delightful sunn 
No one bottle contains better Brandy than any ott 
because there is only one quality of Hennessy—the | 
there are bottles of younger Hennessy, just the san 
only more crisp in flavour, the kind that makes ¢ 
refreshing Brandy and Soda. These bottles _are_ma 
One or Two Stars, and the Brandy has 
health giving virtues of a natural drink, 
skin of a sunkissed grape. 

The Hennessy label guarantees the 


Brandies intact; it 1s you who draw tl 


Cognac seal for your protection. You 


perfect Brandy in perfect condition if yc 


